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general advancement. Good government is bound to follow
in the train of united action and progressive enlightenment on
the part of the people. If a Government is not sympathetic,
especially where its officers are drawn from the subject class,
the fault lies with the people themselves/ z

That was all, and to that not the most narrowly patriotic
of Englishmen could have taken exception. The Maha-
raja was an idealist, but an idealist with a difference. He
was not content with pious aspirations. For many years
he had preached social and religious reform, and so far as
lay in his own power he had done his best to put his
preaching into practice in his own State. But he wanted
social and religious reform that they might lead to
economic progress, to general enlightenment, and even-
tually to Indian nationhood. He had no quarrel with the
British Government. He fearlessly criticized their policy,
especially vis-a-vis the Indian States, and he declined to
accept without protest and in a spirit of subservience any
decision with which he conscientiously disagreed. But
the British work in irrigation he called 'one of the most
splendid and irreproachable chapters in the history of
British rule", and praised the British 'characteristic energy*.
Least of all did he deske to see the overthrow of British
rule, which would have to be replaced either by Indian
self-government or by some kind of foreign rule. He
had told his countrymen, in 1902 that until the ancien
regime of custom and prejudice had been overcome, a
national government was impossible. Was there anything
that had happened in those brief eight years to suggest
that the victory had been won? He was quite ready to
welcome what the Government of India Act calls the
'increasing association' of the people with the Govern-
ment of their country, but that was a very different thing
from violently snatching the reins from the hands that

1 Ibid,, vol. ii, p. 285.